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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF COLLECTIONS OF 
GREEK AND ROMAN FOLKLORE 


MATERIAL IN INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS AND GROUPS 
OF AUTHORS 


‘He who demands that each thing be probable re- 
moves the element of wonder from all.’—Plutarch, 
Moralia 680C. 


The amazing progress that is being made in 
compiling special indexes to Classical authors is 
well known to everyone who reads the journals, 
but it is not so generally recognized that a vast 
amount of work has been done in collecting the 
folklore in individual authors or in small groups 
of authors who wrote in the same literary genre. 
Examples of superstitions and magical practices 
abound in many Greek and Latin works, so that 
even one who is interested only in the literary 
interpretation of the Classics must pay some at- 
tention to them. A number of errors due to un- 
familiarity with folk beliefs in antiquity mar 
several translations. 

The tyro in the study of Classical folklore is 
handicapped by the paucity of general aids. 
There is no journal devoted exclusively to this 
subject, and hence the wealth of material is 
widely seattered. It is inevitable that a The- 
saurus Superstitionum Classicarum will eventu- 
ally appear. Fifty vears ago Professor Ernst 
Riess had a vision of such an achievement.’ In 


‘a magnificent collection of German superstitions, 


Handworterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens 
(1927-38), which runs through nine volumes, 
one ean find hundreds of references to the 
Classics, but we need something of this nature 
prepared with the requirements of the Classicist 
uppermost. While we are awaiting the appear- 
ance of such a reference book both scholars who 
have a general interest in folklore and those who 
wish to make contributions to the subject should 
have available several bibliographies showing 
what has already been accomplished. 

The present bibliography, which is limited in 
its scope, may prove useful in saving investi- 
gators from duplication of effort, a thing that 
has oceurred more than onee in the making of 


indexes. It should also provide examples of the 
various methods of approach to the special kind 
of folklore study here under consideration. For 
the most part, Professor Riess has listed items 
individually, a method especially satisfactory for 
Classical works that do not contain much folk- 
lore. His collections will prove invaluable to 
the Great Hearts who are destined to compile the 
Thesaurus. Scholars who wish to compress a 
large amount of material into small compass suit- 
able for publication in a periodical will find a 
model of condensation in Mary Luella Trow- 
bridge’s work on the Scriptores Historiae Augus- 
fue. Any one who, like Professor Krauss, desires 
to explain numerous superstitious beliefs and 
magical practices will need more space than is 
available in a journal. 

A pressing need at this time is a folklore index 
to the Natural History of Pliny the Elder. It 
should consider the handicaps of those who know 
no Latin, for I have seen astounding errors in 
the publications of scholars who were unable to 
consult Pliny in the original. It is surprising 
how often investigators in fields remote from 
Latin studies have to refer to Pliny. Until a 
good folklore index to his work does appear any- 
one familiar with Latin will find the Teubner 
index (all of Volume VI) very useful. 

In this bibliography I am listing all publiea- 
tions (articles, chapters in books, theses) dealing 
with the folklore in individual authors, or small 
eroups of authors, that I have been able to find. 
It seems logical to inelude in it a number of 
copiously annotated editions of authors who have 
preserved rich stores of folklore material. A few 
references are given to works in the related fields 
of mythology and religion, but their number had 
to be restricted. 


Aeschylus: W. B. Stanford, ‘Ghosts and Apparitions in 
Homer, Aeschylus, and Shakespeare,’ Hermathena, 
56 (1940), 84-92. 

Apollodorus: Sir James G. Frazer, Apollodorus, The Li- 
brary, Loeb Classical Library, 1921. The Appendix 
to Volume II (pp. 309-455) contains thirteen sec- 
tions devoted to lengthy discussions of subjects sug- 
gested by the text. 

Aristophanes: Ch. Rosenthal, ‘Aristophanis Aves qua- 
tenus secundum populi opiniones conformatae sint,’ 
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Eos, 28 (1925) 13-24; 29 (1926), 175-188; 30 
(1927), 63-75. 

Aristotle: P. J. Heather, ‘Animal Beliefs from Aristotle,’ 
Folk-Lore, 50 (1939) 243-258. 

Artemidorus: E. Riess, ‘ Volkstiimliches bei Artemidoros,’ 
Rheinisches Museum, 49 (1894), 177-193. 

Augustine: Sister Mary Emily Keenan, St. Augustine on 
Magic and Superstition. (In preparation; will not 
be ready for publication in the near future.) 

—Sister Mary Emily Keenan, ‘The Terminology of Witch- 
craft in the Works of Augustine,’ CP 35 (1940), 
294-297. 

Bacchylides: E. Riess, ‘Studies in Superstition,’ AJP 24 
(1903), 423-440. (Pindar and Bacchylides, 423- 
430; Theocritus, 430-440.) 

Cicero: A. S. Pease, ‘M. Tulli Ciceronis de Divinatione 
Liber Primus; Liber Secundus.’ University of IIli- 
nois Studies in Language and Literature, Vols. 6 
(1920) and 8 (1923). 

Geoponica: H. J. Rose, ‘The Folklore of the Geoponica,’ 
Folk-Lore, 44 (1933), 57-90. 

Greek Comedy: E. Riess, ‘Superstitions and Popular Be- 
liefs in Greek Comedy,’ AJP 18 (1897), 189-205. 

Greek Tragedy: See Homer, Messer, 

—FE. Riess, ‘Superstitions and Popular Beliefs in Greek 
Tragedy,’ TAPA 27 (1896), 5-34. 

—Chapter I (pp. 17-96) in C. E. Whitmore, The Super- 
natural in Tragedy. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1915. 

Herodotus: W. Aly, Volksmdrchen, Sage, und Novelle bei 
Herodot und seinen Zeitgenossen, cine Untersuchung 
iiber die volkstiimlichen Elemente der altgriechischen 
Prosaerzahling. Gottingen, 1921. 

Hesiod: ‘The Psychology and Practice of Magic,’ Chapter 
TIE (pp. 82-102) in A. R. Burn, The World of 
Hesoid. London, 1936. 

—hK. S. Sikes, ‘Folk-Lore in the Works and Days of 
Hesiod,’ CR 7 (1893), 289-294. 

Homer: G. M. Calhoun, ‘Homer’s Gods—Myth and 
Mirehen,’ AJP 60 (1939), 1-28. 

—Rhys Carpenter, Folk Tale, Fiction, and Saga in the 
Homeric Epics. The Sather Classical Lectures, Vol. 
20. Berkeley and Los Angeles, Univ. of California 
Press, 1946, 

—W. Crooke, ‘Some Notes on Homeri¢e Folk-Lore,’ Folk- 
Lore, 19 (1908) 52-77. 

—J. Duffy, 4 Comparative Study of the Religion of the 
ILIAD and the ODYSSEY. Chicago, 1937. Private 
Edition. 

—W.S. Messer, The Dream in Homer and Greek Tragedy. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1918. 

—KE. Riess, ‘Studies in Superstition and Folklore: Homer,’ 
AJP 46 (1925), 222-242. 

-K. Samter, Volkskunde im altspraechlichen Unterricht, 
I. Teil: Homer. Berlin, 1923. 

—W. Schwartz, Nachklinge prihistorischen Volksqlaubens 

im Homer. Berlin, 1894. 


—See Aeschylus, Stanford. 

—Mary Ann Tibbetts, The Myths in the Odyssey. Cor- 
nell dissertation, 1941. Available in’ typewritten 
form in Cornell University Library. 

—Lillian Jaftin White-Stevens, The Myths of Homer’s 
Iliad, Cornell dissertation, 1943. Available in type- 
written form in Cornell University Library. 

Horace: G, L. Apperson, ‘Index to the Folk-Lore, &e. of 
Horace.’ Folk-Lore Journal, 1 (1883), 115-118. 
—Margaret E. Hirst, The Portent in Horace, Odes, I. 2. 

1-20. CQ 32 (1938), 7-9. 

E. Riess, ‘Studies in Superstition: Horace,’ The New 
York Latin Leaflet, 6 (1906), No. 139, 1-2; No. 140, 
1-3; No. 141, 1-2. 

Livy: F. B. Krauss, An Interpretation of the Omens, 

Portents, and Prodigics Recorded by Livy, Tacitus, 
and Suetonius. Philadelphia, University of Penn- 


sylvania dissertation, 1930. 

—V. Th. Stiftar, Les prodigies dans Tite Live, Hermes, 
messager scientifique et populaire de Vantiquité clas- 
sique en Russie (in Russian), 7 (1913), 57-59, 151- 
153, 342-346, 364-369, 395-299, 420-428. 

Ovid: Sir James G. Frazer, Publii Ovidii Nasonis Fas- 
torum Libri Sex: The Fasti of Ovid. London, 1929. 

—See Roman Elegiac Poets, Riess. 

Pausanias: Sir James G. Frazer, Pausanias’s Description 
of Greece, Translation with a Commentary. London 
and New York, 1898. 

Petronius: A. Rini, ‘Popular Superstitions in Petronius 
and Italian Superstitions of To-day,’ CW 22 (1929), 
83-86. (This is a fascinating article.) 

—KE. Stemplinger, ‘ Abergliiubisches bei Petronius,’ Neue 
Jahrbiicher fiir Wissenschaft und Jugendbildung, 4 
(1928), 319-325. 

—J. De Vreese, Petron 39 und die Astrologie. Amster- 
dam, 1927. 

Pindar: See Baechylides, Riess. 

Plautus: C. B, Gulick, ‘Omens and Augury in Plautus,’ 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 7 (1896), 
235-247. 

Pliny the Elder: E. S. MeCartney, ‘Folklore of Number 
in Pliny’s Natural History,’ Philological Quarterly, 
2 (1923), 26-37. 

—F. Riess, ‘Pliny and Magic,’ AJP 17 (1896), 77-83. 

—X. F. M. G. Wolters, Notes on Antique Folklore on the 
Basis of Pliny’s Natural History, Be. 22- 
29, Amsterdam, 1935, 

Plutarch: W. R. Halliday, The Greek Questions of Plu- 
tarch. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1928. 

—H. J. Rose, The Roman Questions of Plitareh. 
ford: at the Clarendon Press, 1924. 

Propertius: See the next item. 

Roman Elegiae Poets: EE. Riess, ‘Etude sur le folklore et 
les superstitions.  VIIT. Les pottes élégiaques 

romains.’ Latomus, Revue d'études latines, Fase. 

3 (1938), 164-189. (This article includes folklore 

in the Melamorphoses of Ovid.) 
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Scriptores Historiae Augustae; Mary Luella Trowbridge, 
‘Folklore in the Seriptores Historiae Augustae,’ CP 
33 (1938), 69-88. 

Seneca: Mary V. Braginton, The Supernatural in Seneca’s 
Tragedies. Menasha, Wisconsin, 1933. 

—W. F. J. Knight, ‘ Magical Motives in Seneca’s Troades,’ 
TAPA 63 (1982), 20-33, 

—Chapter II (pp. 97-109) of Whitmore, as cited under 
‘Greek Tragedy.’ 

Suetonius: See Livy, Krauss. : 

Tacitus: Eugen Fehrle, ‘Die Germania des Tacitus als 
Quelle fiir deutsche Volkskunde,’ Schweizerisches 
Archiv fiir Volkskunde, 26 (1926), 229-253. 

—H. Kroéger, Die Prodigien bei Tacitus. Miinster dis- 
sertation. Bochum-Langendreer, 1940. 

—See Livy, Krauss. 

Theoeritus: ‘Cologero di mino, Il folklore siciliano in 
Teocrito,’ Folklore italiano, 6 (1981), 217-259. 

—See Bacchylides, Riess. 

—L, Roussel, ‘Art et folklore dans les Pharmakeutriae de 
Théoerite (1-63) ,’ Revue (tudes grecques, 45 (1982), 
361-365. 

—-Hans Schweizer, Aberglaube und Zauberei bei Theokrit. 
Dissertation. Basel, 1937. 

—M. C. Sutphen, ‘Magic in Theokritos and Vergil,’ 
Studies in Honor of Basil L. Gildersleeve, pp. 315- 
327. Baltimore, 1902. 

Theophrastus: W. R. Halliday, ‘The Superstitious Man 
of Theophrastus,’ Folk-Lore, 41 (1930), 121-153, 
—R. C. Jebb, ‘The Superstitious Man,’ pp. 139-147 in 
The Characters of Theophrastus. A new edition 

edited by J. E. Sandys. London, 1909. 


—L, Thorndike, ‘Disputed Dates, Civilization and Climate, — 


and Traces of Magic in the Scientifie Treatises As- 
cribed to Theophrastus,’ pp. 73-86 in Essays on 
the History of Medicine Presented to Karl Sudhoff. 
Oxford, 1924. 

Tibullus: See Roman Elegiace Poets, Riess. 

—Mauriz Schuster, ‘Volkskundliche Bemerkungen zu 
Tibulls Ambarvaliengedichte (II, 1), Wiener Studien, 
55 (1937), 118-130; 56 (1938), 89-103. 

—K. F. Smith, The Elegies of Albius Tibullus. New 
York, 1913. 

Vergil: C. P. Clark, Numerical Phraseology in Vergil. 
Dissertation. Princeton, 1913. 

—F. Granger, Folklore in Virgil, CR 14 (1900), 24-26. 

—W. F. J. Knight, Cumacan Gates: A Reference of the 
Sixth Aeneid to the Initiation Pattern. Oxford, 
1936. 

—J. W. Mackail, ‘The Virgilian Underworld,’ Chapter 
VII (pp. 125-188) in Classical Studies. London, 
1925. 

—E. Meier, Das *Wunderbare’ in der Aencide des Ver- 
gilius. Vienna, 1879. 

—René Pichon, ‘La magie dans le 1Ve chant de *Enéide,’ 
Revue de Philologie, 33 (1909), 247-254. 


—Kffie Ruth Provence, ‘ Vergil’s Dramatic Treatment of 


Omens, Oracles, and Visions,’ TAPA 63 (1932), - 


xlvii-xlviii. 

—J. P. Taylor, The Mythology of Vergil’s Aeneid accord: 
ing to Servius. New York, 1918. 

—See Theocritus, Sutphen, 


NOTE 


1See TAPA 26 (1895), 49-50; 27 (1896), 5. Profes- 
sor Riess’s contributions to the study of folklore have 
heen enormous, as is shown by references given here and 
by two comprehensive articles, ‘Aberglaube’ and ‘Omen’ 
in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie der  classischen 
Alterthumswissenschaft. 
EvGene 8. McCartney 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


THE CLASSICS IN PORTUGAL 
AND BRAZIL' 


The starting point of this paper is the some- 
what rueful observation that the educated Ameri- 
can abroad seems less well informed and less 
articulate, outside his own special field, than the 
educated foreigner. The educational systems of 
Portugal and Brazil are examined, with special 
reference to the Classics, to discover whether it 
is subject matter or method in these countries 
that produces such well-rounded results. 

A Portuguese high-school, or liceu, professor, 
for example, goes to elementary school for three 
vears; there is a strong emphasis upon grammar 
and religion. In his seven years at liceu he re- 
ceives rigorous instruction in his mother-tongue, 
and in Latin as related to it. At the university 
about five per cent of the undergraduate body 
studies Classical subjects: a government inter- 
ested in forming cadres of future administrators, 
technical experts, teachers, priests, foremen, and 
skilled workmen feels that it must improve its 
social and economic organization before it can 
afford what it considers the luxury of purely in- 
tellectual training. A would-be schoolmaster 
spends four years at the University, followed by 
a year of pedagogical theory, and another of 
keenly competitive practice teaching, before he 
becomes a part of a rigorously-taught school sys- 
tem whose method appears to produce enviable 
results. 
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The vast area and population of Brazil make 
generalization more difficult. The polymath tra- 
dition observed in the mother country, however, 
persists here among the small number who can 
surmount the economic and geographical difficul- 
ties to finish a university career. ive vears in 
primary school, five in the liceu, two vears’ pre- 
professional training, and four years at the uni- 
versity result in a law degree, involving two years 
of Latin and a course in Roman law. Neither in 
Portugal nor in Brazil is Greek generally taught 
at the secondary level. Though the Brazilian 
government in its official publications pays hom- 
age to Latin and Greek as the groundwork of 
oeeidental culture in general and of Portuguese 
civilization in particular, actually less than two 
per cent of the university graduates in a given 
vear take Classical degrees; for Brazil, too, must 
do much preliminary spade-work before liberal 
arts can have soil in which to flourish. 

Nevertheless Brazil, like Portugal, 
well-informed, articulate university graduates, 
and the secret, in both countries, appears to lie 
in method, which is worthy of first-hand obser- 
vation. For the future of the Classics in any 
tongue depexds as much upon method as upon 
content (granted that all Classical authors are 
by definition worth reading) and the aim of all 
liberal education—the training of a logical, artieu- 
late, discriminating mind and heart—has been 
met in Brazil and Portugal as we must meet it: 
by a traditional method rigorously but imagi- 
natively applied. 


produces 


We were sitting over our Madeira, the profes- 
sor of psychology and I, on the terrace of the 
Golden Key, opposite the baroque cathedral. I 
had been in the Azores long enough to have made 
some friends, and we had reached the stage of 
discussing our national vices and virtues. ‘I 
was sitting here yesterday,’ he said, ‘with a 
young American officer, a specialist in radar, 
and I spoke to him of Napoleon. He said, ‘‘ Who 
was Napoleon?”’ ’ 

That was the chance remark that set me to 
thinking on a subject still wider than the title of 
this paper : the question how our education makes 


us look abroad. How deeply has our abandon- 
ment of the humane tradition betrayed us? Why 
do educated foreigners seem so much more ma- 
ture and well-grounded than we? What makes 
them better conversationalists over a wider field? 
What had there been in the background of my 
friend, a high-school teacher on a tiny twenty by 
eleven island lost in mid-Atlantic, that made him 
sorry for our specialists, long on facets, short on 
wisdom? What follows is the fruit of many 
subsequent conversations, and it entails a survey, 
not of the Classies only, but of all edueation in 
Portugal; perhaps at the end we shall find the 
answer. 

My friend, Dr. Elmiro Mendes—all Por- 
tuguese, and all Brazilians, are ‘Doutor’ if they 
have finished the undergraduate course at the 
university—was born on the very island where he 
now teaches, after the turn of the century, when 
Portugal was still a monarchy. His parents 
could afford to send him to school, and at seven 
he started three years of elementary education, 
with a very strong emphasis upon grammar and 
religion. By the time he was ten—after the 
First World War—Portugal was a republie, and 
opportunities for him to go on to secondary edu- 
cation at moderate fees were more plentiful than 
they used to be. Even so, in a country of the 
size of Indiana, but with twice that state’s popu- 
lation, he was one of the privileged one per cent 
who could follow the Classical course at the local 
high school, or liceu, one of 41 in all of Portugal 
and the islands.2 Without attending such a 
school he could hardly have passed the state ex- 
aminations upon which his professional career 
depended. At the licew he was subjected to an 
extremely gruelling intellectual discipline, based 
upon a broad general curriculum on the model 
of the French lycée. Krom the age of ten to the 
age of thirteen he was involved in the first cycle 
of the /icew course, where the main subjects were 
Portuguese and French. The mother tongue 
was taught rigorously in the traditional manner, 
with phonetics, syntax, historical grammar, and 
etymology ; French by the direct method. (His 
French today is fluent and idiomatic, though 
strongly accented.) At the end of the eyele he 
took, and was fortunate enough to pass, one oral 
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and two written examinations in each subject, 
after which, at fourteen, he passed on to a second 
three-year cycle, in which he might study Ger- 
man or English, and in which Latin accompanied 
the continued study of the mother tongue. Teu- 
tonic languages are difficult for the Portuguese, 
and they are not made any easier by the dead 
hand of pedantie German philology laid heavily 
upon the teaching. Latin, on the other hand, is 
easy when the Gallic Wars begin, ‘Toda a Gallia 
divide-se em trés partes,’ so that, though the 
language is begun late—at sixteen—pupils have 
little difficulty in reading the Aeneid or Cicero’s 
De Officiis in their second year of Latin study. 
A broad and general non-technical scientific 
study completed this cycle, and at seventeen he 
was ready to go on to the third cycle, comprising 
his seventh and last vear in the liceu. Here the 


eurriculum was on the university level, with 


Latin philology and literature taught in relation 
to Portuguese, both by the same instructor. The 
discipline in Latin was, he felt, less thorough 
than in the English public school—he had Eng- 
lish friends, too, on our island—and he feels that 
the prose style of his juniors has suffered from 
their neglect of Latin. Be that as it may, he 
finished his course at the /icew honorably, and on 
the basis of his entrance examinations won a 
prize to go on to the University. 

He had his choice of three universities, all in 
continental Portugal. That at Oporto offered 
only technical courses; Lisbon was large, newly 
reorganized, and unfriendly, though its faculty 
of arts had fifteen students enrolled from the 
islands out of a total of 600. He chose Coimbra. 
Founded in 1290, producer and_ printer of 
scholarly commentary upon Aristotle, hand- 
somely housed in sixteenth-century buildings, of 
whose Greek classes a friend of Erasmus said it 
was as if he had been in Athens itself, Coimbra 
is one of the proudest of European universities, 
where the Classical tradition has been kept alive, 
by Church and State, since long before the first 
Greek book came from its presses, in 1530. From 
1555 to 1759, when it was secularized by the 
Marquis de Pombal, the university was under the 
direction of the Society of Jesus. The present 
chief of state of Portugal, Dr. Antonio de Oli- 


veira Salazar, was Professor of Economics there 
until he was called to form a government in 1930. 

Coimbra was in my friend’s time, as it is now, 
the smallest of the three Portuguese universities, 
with about 1700 students, one-sixth of whom 
were women. Of these 1700, five per cent were 
enrolled in Classical courses, and of this five per 
cent only seven students in Greek subjects: ele- 
mentary Greek, comparative grammar, and Greek 
literature. Others read archaeology, palaeog- 
raphy, epigraphy, ancient history, and Classical 
philosophy ; and nearly half of them read Latin. 
At the same time in the University of Lisbon, 
with nearly twice the student body, the same per- 
centage was pursuing Classical studies, a third 
of them in Elementary Greek. 

This enrollment compares favorably with the 
normal concentration in Classics in our major 
universities, even if our graduate schools are in- 
cluded. In view of Portugal’s keen sense of its 
Classical heritage, it may be assumed that enroll- 
ment would be higher, were it not for the equally 
keen sense of the country’s immediate needs. 
Portugal’s present problem, in Dr. Salazar’s 
view, is not to make the whole population liter- 
ate, but to form cadres of future administrators, 
technical experts, teachers, priests, foremen, and 
skilled workmen, who may aid economic recovery 
and lead by long-term reform policies to a liter- 
ate Portugal in the future. Dr. Salazar there- 
fore states: ‘The old type of purely intellectual 
training must become less common. . . . Parents 
must be encouraged to give their children an edu- 
cational preparation for life which suits... 
individual capacities and ecc nomic probabilities.’ 
This is a problem which vexes us as well—as the 
Harvard report on General Education in a Free 
Society proves; namely, that in Portugal more 
people each vear reach the university stage than 
the present social and economic organization of 
the country can absorb. And we shall face the 
problem again as we discuss the Classics in Brazil. 

Graduating from Coimbra the year before Dr. 
Salazar came to power, my friend, at $32 a month, 
became an estagidrio, an apprentice teacher, pre- 
paring himself by a year of pedagogy in the 
faculty of letters, followed by a year of practice 
teaching, for a teaching post in a liceu. As in 
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France, the model, the examination for entrance 
to these final two years is exacting. Only about 
60 candidates a vear pass, and of these more are 
men than women. They are the elite of the state 
school system, but even they are poorly paid— 
during my friend’s first ten years of teaching he 
earned less than a second lieutentant in the Por- 
tuguese army, who in turn earns less than a first- 
class seaman in the U. S. Navy, and he must wait 
till seventy for retirement. 

When Dr. Mendes began his teaching career, 
at the Liceu Padre Jeronimo Emiliano de An- 
drade, in Angra do Heroismo, he became part of 
a system which annually attracts nearly 8,500 
candidates for entrance, of whom some 75 per 
cent are admitted. His school, in a town of 
17,000, has twelve professors, of whom one is the 
civil governor of the island, and also the editor 
of one of the two local newspapers. Another is 
the mayor of the town. My friend is the school 
librarian, and is the town’s unofficial public 
orator, making graceful extempore speeches in a 
restrained periodic style upon national and re- 
ligious holidays and other state occasions. He 
is married and has three children, a comfortable 
house, and a large library. With his background 
and surroundings, living in a city which was two 
generations old when Columbus visited it, he 
might well wonder how our education came to 
produce radar experts who asked: ‘Who was 
Napoleon?’ 

Brazil must be treated more at leneth, though 
generalizations about it should be made in in- 
verse proportion to the size of the country, which 
is as large as the United States plus another 
Texas, with a population estimated at 48,000,000. 
The northeastern state of Ceara, to which I was 
assigned, has the area, and about half the popu- 
lation, of Kentucky. I have known many Brazil- 
ians; schoolmasters, lawyers, journalists, artists, 
poets, military, naval, and air-force officers, hotel- 
keepers, business men, and students, and I will 
hazard one generalization : the educated Brazilian, 
like the educated Portuguese, has been trained 
in the polymath French lycée tradition, which is 
the Classical tradition in Europe, and can con- 
verse intelligently upon an amazing variety of 
subjects, about each of which he knows so much 


that conversation often glides insensibly into 
monologue. 

What sort of training produced these admir- 
ably educated gentlemen? My friend Pericles 
da Rocha may supply one answer, but only one, 
for Brazil is a wide place, and his corner of it is 
by Cariocas considered provincial. I knew him 
at the Jangada Club in Fortaleza (the capital 
of Ceara) a society of Brazilians, Englishmen, 
and Americans who liked good food, good talk, 
and good fellowship; surf bathing in January, 
moonhght walks on Mucuripe Beach, piano con- 
certi, entertainment of visiting firemen (Orson 
Welles was one), and other generally humane 
pursuits. Pericles was born about 30 years ago 
in Fortaleza—more fully Fortaleza da Nossa 
Senhora da Assumpcao—a city founded in the 
early part of the eighteenth century by Maurice 
of Nassau, on the seacoast three degrees south of 
the equator, with the most equable climate in the 
world: the temperature rarely goes below 78 de- 
grees or above 85 degrees, and it almost never 
rains. 

The Vargas regime in Brazil prided itself 
justly upon the inerease in public edueation 
which it sponsored, so that many more thousands 
of Brazilians go to school now than when Pericles 
started, under the old republic, in 1923. Nowa- 
days the Ministerio de Educacio e Saude claims 
that one-twelfth of Brazil’s population is in ele- 
mentary schools, as compared with one-sixth of 
ours.” Pericles spent five years primary 
school, five vears in the liceu, two years in prepa- 
ration for professional school, and four years in 
the faculty of law at the Federal University in 
Rio de Janeiro. 

NOTES 

1 Summary of paper delivered before the Classical Asso- 
ciation of New England, at St. George’s School, Middle- 
town, Rhode Island, March 30, 1946, 

2 Fact and figures on Portuguese education from Michael 
H. Higgins and Charles F. 8S. De Winton, Survey of Edu- 
cation in Portugal, London, 1942. 

3 Brazil 1943, Ministerio das relagées estrangeiras, Rio 
de Janeiro, 1944, 

(To be continued) 
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